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PREFACE 


The Department of Culture, Youth and Recreation (formerly 
the Department of Youth) since its inception, has been involved with 
the Native Youth of the Province of Alberta. To facilitate work with 
this group, the Department established an office in conjunction with 
the Leadership office. The office was staffed by an individual of 
Native affiliation. The Department also established a standing 


committee known as the "Native Youth Advisory Committee". 


narins the last quarter of 1969, the "Native Youth Advisory 
Committee'' developed plans for a research project which would attempt 
to identify the needs of the native youth in the City of Edmonton and 
to ascertain the extent to which these needs, in the opinion of the 


Native Youth, are being met by agencies within the city. 


The Advisory Committee, chaired by Mr. R.R. Nicholson, 
Leadership Development Specialist, assumed the. role of initiator and 
advocate of the project. It was through his office that monies were 


authorized for the study. 


To achieve the original objectives in compliance with the 
wishes of all interested and affected parties, two separate yet inter- 
dependent studies were carried out. The first phase of this study was 
conducted during the month of May, 1970 by Dr. B.Y. Card. This was an 


"Exploratory Survey of the Numbers and Distribution of Native Canadian 


Youth Between Ages of Twelve and Twenty-Five in the City of Edmonton". 


The second phase of the study was administered and designed 


by: L. Lamothe, S. Hlope, J. Leat, L. Keown and G. Siperko. 


The collection of the data for the experimental group was 
supervised by S. Hlophe and J. Leat and occurred during the months of 
June, July and August, 1970. The interviewing staff was: T. Antoine, 


J. Campbell and R. Yellowbird. 


The collection of the data for the control group was supervised 
by Mrs. Gloria Siperko. L. Cardinal and N. Harper of the Department 
of Youth (Department of Culture, Youth and Recreation) Research Branch, 


assisted in the data collection. 


Finally, the analysis and the report was prepared by Mrs. G. 


Siperko. 


We would like to recognize all persons involved in this project. 
People, who through their assistance, advice and cooperation have made 


this project possible. 


LOUIS LAMOTHE 
Projece Director 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


The present copy of this report is an abridged version of 
a much longer and more detailed research report done for the 
Research Branch of the Department of Culture, Youth and Recrea- 
tion. If there is any need for clarification, specific data or 


statistics, please refer to the original Report. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Phase I of the Native Youth Study was an exploratory survey of the 
number and distribution of native youth in the City of Edmonton (both 
transient and abdomen This survey suggested that there were approxi- 
mately 2000 youth of native origin in Edmonton during May of 1970. This 
survey also described the age, sex, grade level, school, residence and 
ethnicity (Metis, Indian or Eskimo) of this native youth population. 
Therefore, Phase I provided a base population from which the sample for 


Phase II was selected. 


The present report is concerned with Phase II of the Native Youth 
Survey which is an exploratory descriptive analysis of the Native Youth in 
Edmonton. The Native Youth Advisory Committee requested this phase of 


the research to meet the three following objectives: 


1. To determine the needs of native youth and the resources 


needed to meet these needs, 


2. To determine the availability and adequacy of present 


resources intended to meet these needs, and 


3. To recommend action to be taken where resources are either 


non-existent or inadequate. 


1 Card, B.Y. - 1970 "An Exploratory Survey of the Numbers and Distribution 
of Native Canadian Youth Between the Ages of. Twelve and Twenty-Five in 
the City of Edmonton, During May, 1970'', a study prepared for the Research 
Branch of the Alberta Department of Youth, June, 1970. 
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The native youth research sub-committee further outlined some 
objectives that were also restated by Dr. Card in the Phase I report. 
Considering the various sources of research objectives outlined above, 
plus the researcher's meetings with several of the researchers prev- 
iously and concurrently attached to Phase II of the Native Youth Study, 


the following outline of objectives was formulated. 


General Objectives: 


I. Determine the needs of native youth (perceived needs). 


II. Determine the correspondence between native youth perceived 
needs and non-native needs. 


III. Determine the adequacy of resources needed to meet needs. 


In addition to these general objectives, four groups of objectives 


were outlined to correspond to the four following areas of interest: 


1. agency information - perceived general resources and needs 


2. education information - perceived educational resources 
and demographic information 


3. social information - general attitudes, values & personality 
factors 


4, employment information - demographic information 


Chapter II of this report presents a statement of relevant back- 
ground material, Chapter III presents the research design, and Chapter IV 
presents the method and methodology of the data analysis for the native 


youth study. 
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The data analysis of the native youth sample according to the 
survey data is presented below in Chapters V to VIII. This data 
analysis includes both descriptive and statistical points. The 
summary and conclusions will be presented in Chapter IX and the 


Implications and Recommendations will be presented in Chapter X. 
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CHAPTER ITI 


RELATED RESEARCH AND THEORETICAL ISSUES 


A number of important theoretical issues relevant to the native 
youth situation are present in the literature. These issues are a 
direct basis for the hypotheses, concepts and variables that will be 
listed below in Chapter III. Howard (1970) has suggested, in his 
recent book on "neglected minority groups" (including the North 
American Indian), that studies on negroes and/or European immigrant 
groups as minorities are not applicable to the theoretical issues of 
the native situation. Howard suggested that the literature on negroes 
tends to emphasize anti-black sentiments, stereo-typing and the dynamics 
of the prejudiced personality; while cultural differences and the 
assimilation processes have been emphasized in the analysis of the 
experiences of European immigrant groups. These issues are suggested 
as not centrally relevant to the native situation by Howard. Howard 
also stated that the essence of the native problem in the United States 


is that they "lack the power to act in their own behalf" (p. yen 


The ideas presented by Howard suggest that the traditional minority 
group concepts may not be as relevant as some other concepts that apply 
mainly to the Canadian native situation. Therefore, working in a relatively 
unresearched and open area, some theoretical issues and concepts are 


suggested below. 


1 Howard, J.R., 1970, "Ethnic Stratification Systems", an introduction 
to Awakening Minorities, edited by John R. Howard, Aldine Publishing Co. 


The Question of Native Youth Needs 


Needs are understood to be social, psychological, emotional, 
economic and intellectual requirements for survival in any social milieu 
or system. Native is defined as anyone of American native ancestry ~- 
native meaning Indian, Eskimo or Metis. Youth is understood here to 
include the age groups from early adolescence (11-12) to middle twenties 
(up to 25). One of the major purposes of this report is to identify 


the needs of the native youth population. 


The eee feeling (as derived from a review of the literature) 
seems to be that natives are basically different in terms of: cognitive 
structures, values, attitudes, and personality in general (Lagasse, 
Chance, and Eeaern ye Chance (1968) suggests that the different 
cognitive organization of natives is reflected in non-assertive attri- 
butes, lack of achievement, motivation or competition, and unwillingness 
to interfere with the activities of others. Lagasse (1959) suggests 
that the native's type of ambition and pride are a product of their 


inefficient and disorderly social milieu. 


Hawthorn (1966) suggests that all natives have some characteristics 
in common that distinguish them from most whites. Some of these charac- 


teristics were later defined as: 


1 Lagasse, J.H., A Study of the Population of Indian Ancestry Living in Manitob. 


undertaken by the Social and Economic Research Office, Main Report, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: The Department of Agriculture & Immigration, Vol. l. 

Chance, N.A., 1968, Developmental Change Among the Civil Indians of Quebec, 
ARDA Project #34002; Summary Report, McGill University: McGill Project, 
December, 1968, revised April, 1969. 


Hawthorn, H.B., 1966, A Survey of the Contemporary Indians of Canada: A 


Report on Economic Political, Educational Needs and Policies, Vols. I and II, 
October, 1966, Ottawa: Indian Affairs Branch. 
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i) strong desire for independent status 
ii) fear and suspicion of whites 
111)" Adentity conflict 
iv) under-educated 
v) familiarity with free routines and independent behaviour 
vi) powerlessness and alienation (self-estrangement) 
vii) low levels of aspiration 
viii) poor self-images and low self-confidence 


ix) desire to maintain an Indian ethnic identity 


However, Hawthorn also stated that the Indians of Canada want the 
material goods that other Canadians have, in terms of income, housing, 
cars, furnishings, clothes, food, etc.. In fact the major reasons 

that native children have given for wanting an education were: to have 


a better life, to get along better with whites, and to have a better job. 


Lagasse (1959) attributes the majority of the different native 
characteristics to native cultural socialization and general social 
milieu. He also suggests that the differences in characteristics 
between native and non-native youth are not as evident, though still 
noticeable, for Metis and Indian youth born and raised in a predominantly 


white community. 


These findings suggest that native youth have both needs that are 


similar and needs that are different from white middle-class youth. It 


1 These observations are based on a descriptive account of observations. 
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may be argued that since there is some evidence to suggest the 
cognitive structure, values, attitudes, and personality in general, 
are different for native youth compared with non-native youth, then 


the needs of these two groups will also differ. 
PERCEIVED OPPORTUNITY 


The concept of perceived opportunity is relevant in both the 
educational and the employment areas. It can be seen that the native 
child's first exposure to white society is crucial in the development 
of his Pope Werease and ability to succeed. To begin with, the native 
child is at a disadvantage; since due to his different background, he 
is not as equally equipped as a white middle-class child to succeed in 
his milieu of middle-class norms. The native children are at a dis- 
advantage culturally (their culture stresses different important traits), 
intellectually (they have minimal exposure to the school-type learning 


experience), and socially (they are sometimes ill-dressed and poorly fed). 


Hawthorn (1966) suggests that the process of socialization within 
the school represents a clear discontinuity for the Indian child, from 
the socialization within his family. Initially the child identifies 
himself with other Indians, and models himself after them. It is where 
non-Indian attitudes and behaviour are not supportive of this initial 
process, that the discontinuity of socialization is most evident. An 
attitude that further complicates this problem is as Hawthorn suggests: 


that in general, the Indian Community and child's parents do not see 
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school achievement as essential to the child's future success. In 
summary, Hawthorn defined the socialization process resulting in low 
perceived opportunity, poor self-image, increasing negativism, and 


diminishing motivation as having the following components: 


i) discontinuity of socialization 
ii) repeated failure 
iii) discrimination 


iv) lack of significance of educational processes. 


The above outlined process may also be seen to result in an 
identity crisis for the native child. Once the child becomes aware 
of his unequal opportunity he usually becomes discouraged and quickly 
loses interest in school~learning activities. This pattern of activity 
is very close to Cloward & Ohlin's concept of perceived opportunity for 
success and its behavioural auliaepuc be Merton has also discussed the 
situation where a discrepancy in accessibility of goals and the means for 
obtaining these goals Beebe 0 This model is a hypothesized explanation of 
types of deviant behaviour, and can certainly be applied to the social 
situation of native youth. Hawthorn (1966) found that the Indian youths' 
stated aspirations reflected internalized middle class goals which they 
realized were out of their reach, because their corresponding perceptions 


of opportunity for attaining these goals were low. Along with this the 


1 Cloward, R.A. and L.E. Ohlin, 1960, Delinquency and Opportunity, New York: 
The Free Press. 


2 Merton, R.K., 1957, Social Theory and Social Structure, Chicago: The Free 


Press. 
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process of self-estrangement becomes evident; that is, where there is 
a gap between the ideal and real self (the ideal self being a non- 


native student). 


A similar situation exists in terms of native youth employment. 
Discrimination against natives has resulted because of employers' 
unfavourable experiences with native employees. This process has 
developed an unfavourable stereotype of the Indian workers, who in 
reacting to the employers' treatment and expectation, have in turn 
developed attitudes and behaviour that tend to reinforce this stereo- 
type. These processes are very related to the concept of the self- 
fulfilling prophecy (Schwartz & Skolnick; Davis; and Haeichany be The 
self-fulfilling prophecy is an extension of Cooley's classical concept 
of the "looking glass eiiiibe Here Cooley describes the process of 
acquisition of self where an individual behaves in a manner that is 
formed by his perceptions of his relationships with important others. 
Videbeck (1967) also ae that self-conceptions are learned through 


eo e e 3 
our perceptions of the evaluative reactions of others. 


1 Schwartz, R.D. and J.H. Skolnick, 1964 "Two Studies of Legal Stigma", in 

H.S. Becker (editor) The Other Side, New York: The Free Press, pp. 103-117. 
Davis, Fred, 1964, "Deviance Disavowed: The Management of Strained Inter- 
action by the Visibly Handicapped", in H.S. Becker (editor), The Other Side, 
New York: The Free Press, pp. 119-137. 
Hackler, J.C., 1968 “Predictions of Deviant Behaviour: Norms vs the 
Perceived Anticipations of Others", The Canadian Review of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Vol. 5 (May) #2, pp. 99-106. 

2 Cooley, C.H., 1902, Human Nature and Social Order, New York: Scribners. 

3 Videbeck, R., 1967, "Self-Conception and the Reactions of Others", in J.G. 


Manis and B.N. Mutzer (editors), Symbolic Interactions: A Reader in 
Social Psychology, Boston: Alleyn and Bacon, pp. 270-299. 
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This literature clearly suggests that an individual will react 
to fit his behaviour to his perceptions of his important others' 
expectations. The native youth employees may be reacting to their 
perceptions of what others expect of them. If the native youth 
perceives that his employer expects him to be unreliable and undepen- 
dable, he may well react to fit his behaviour to his employer's 
perceived expectations. In correspondence to this, it is interesting 
to note that Hawthorn found teachers and administrators don't expect 
native children to perform well in school and view them mainly as 


under-achievers. 


Lagasse (1959) has offered another interesting reason for why 
the native employees are viewed negatively. He suggests that any 
casual employee (regardless of ethnic background) has difficulty 
developing a sense of responsibility on a short-term job. This 
contributes to the employer's opinion that casual workers are not 
reliable. However, this also applies to all casual workers and not 


only Indians and Metis. 
ASSMILATION 


Directly related to the question of needs (especially identity) 
is the question of assmilation of natives into the larger Canadian 


culture. 


Hawthorn (1966) has stated that the Indians should not be re- 
quired to assimilate. He feels that the native population should be 


able to preserve their ethnic identification, and still successfully 


participate in Canadian society. 
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It is common and well documented knowledge that natives have 
strong feelings of tribal and familial affiliation, which play an 
important part in their emotional and social security. Along with 
this affiliation come kin and tribal obligations and reciprocity which 
affect the lives of all the group members, in contrast with the 
majority of non-native Canadian society where these relationships do 
not exist in large groups. This changes the focus of the question 
from integration of the native individual to the integration, accep- 


tance, and participation of native groups. 


In conclusion, Wintrob (1968) has suggested that the major 
problem of native youth is their search for ‘dentine. This situation 


isea tunction: of a number of factors: 


i) the difference in cultural values between native and 
non-native populations 
ii) the view that education is a threat to the authority of 
the family and tribe (Wintrob, 1968: 102) 
iii) the socialization process of the school versus the home 


iv) the discrepancy between an ideal and real self. 


Wintrob has also suggested that since the traditional identity model 
is clearly dominant, tendencies toward the rejection of the model 
cause feelings of anxiety. The clearest situation where the traditional 


identity model is threatened is in the school situation. 


1 Wintrob, Ronald, 1968, "Acculturation, Identification and Psychopathology 
Among Cree Indian Youth", in N.A. Chance (editor), Conflict in Culture: 


Problems of Developmental Change Among the Cree, Ottawa, Canada: 
Canadian Research Centre for Anthropology, pp. 93-104. 
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SUMMARY 


The above discussion of relevant issues suggests that native 
and non-native populations have both common and different needs. 
Some native needs are peculiar to their experience in the non-native 


milieu. 


Some related concepts have also been suggested from previous 
research, such as: perceived opportunity, alienation, assimilation, 
identity crisis, discrepancy between goals and means, self-fulfilling 
prophecy, Mere asin desire to independence and closeness of 


relationship with important others. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


This chapter presents a description of the research method and 


a discussion of the hypotheses, both descriptive and statistical. 


A. The Research Method and Methodology 


Since the major purpose of this study was to determine the needs 
of native youth in Edmonton, and to assess the resources needed to 
meet their needs, the research carried out was an exploratory and 
descriptive survey of known and/or identifiable native youth. The 
initial objectives defined the prime importance of the study as 
describing the needs of the native youth by exploratory methods, and 
therefore a descriptively oriented survey was’seen as best suited to 
this research task. However, along with the descriptive objectives 
a number of qg priort descriptive and statistical hypotheses were also 


suggested. 


Native Youth Sample 


Dr. Card's study of the ‘numbers and distribution of rate 
Canadian youth in Edmonton" surveyed the native youth populiannon ss From 
this study, a sample of approximately 300 Edmonton native youth residents 
were selected for an intensive interview survey, of which 143 were 
actually interviewed during the period from the first week in June until 


the second week in September, 1970. Along with the Edmonton residents, 
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one institutionalized respondent (and not an actual resident), and 

80 transient respondents were also interviewed. The transient 
respondent category in the native youth sample refers to native youth 
of no fixed address in Edmonton who are from outside Edmonton, and 


passing through the city. 


The obtained Edmonton resident native youth sample data was 
found to be representative of both the initially selected random 
sample of 300, and the identified population base of 662. Therefore, 
the results for this study of Edmonton native youth will be inferred 


back to the total population of native youth in Edmonton. 


Non-Native Control Sample 


A control sample of non-native youth (190) was acquired in 
January, 1971. The non-native control sample is characterized as 
ranging in age from 11 to 19, attending public and separate schools, 
representative of the rion-native city residents (from most parts of 
the city), and comparable to the native sample in demographic charac- 


teristics. 


A questionnaire was administered to sixteen classrooms in six 
public and ten separate schools. The original native youth sample 
interview schedule was modified into a questionnaire to be administered 
to the control groups of students. From over 400 questionnaires 
obtained, 190 complete questionnaires were he Bee selected from the 
classes to fit the quota of male and female previously determined by 


the native youth characteristics. 
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The usefulness of the control sample is most evident in terms of 
determining whether the needs and characteristics of native youth in 
Edmonton are peculiar to them. This is directly applicable to determin- 
ing whether recommended action should be taken if the needs of the youth 
researched are not being met, in terms of native youth or ail youth. The 
following analyses in Chapter V and VI are particularly relevant to 


this issue. 


B. Concepts and Corresponding Variables 


It was suggested in Chapter II that eight specific concepts seem 
to be relevant to the native youth situation. These concepts were 
suggested to be: perceived opportunity, alienation, assimilation, 
identity crisis (and identification), discrepancy between goals and means, 
discrimination and closeness of relationship. The variables used to 
measure these concepts were different for the two sub-samples of the 
native youth sample: i) ‘the students, and ii) the transients (which 


: i 
includes some non-resident students). 


Se Ln Hypotheses 


Two types of qa priori hypotheses were derived from the research 
objectives and concepts isolated. The descriptive hypotheses state 
the expected association of concepts and predicted relationships in 
terms of native youth needs and characteristics. No causal inferences 


are made at this time, for only the strength of the relationships 


1 If a more complete discussion of these variables is desired, please 
refer to the original report. 
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between variables is discussed. The descriptive hypotheses are 
restricted to group analysis and do not refer to individuals. Also, 
these hypotheses refer to an analysis of the total student sample 
controlling for native ancestry. The statistical hypotheses define 
the characteristics of the native youth student sample in terms of 


the non-native youth student sample. 


Descriptive Hypotheses 


1) The index of perception of adequacy of resources (educational 
and agency) to meet needs will be strongly and positively related to 


the index of adjustment. 


2) The perception of adequacy of resources (educational and agency) 
to meet needs will be strongly and negatively related to the 
unhappiness of youth. 

3) There will be a strong and positive relationship between close- 


ness of relationship to family and adjustment. 


4) There will be a strong and negative relationship between the 
summer unemployment and perceived adequacy of resources (educational 


and agency) to meet needs. 


5) Perceived opportunity will be strongly and negatively related to 
alienation and discrimination. 

6) There will be a strong relationship between adjustment factors and 
general personality variables. 

7) There will be a strong and positive relationship between intactness 


of home and adjustment. 
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Statistical Hypotheses 


General Hypothesis I: 


The general personal characteristics of native youth will not 
differ significantly from the general personal characteristics 
of non-native youth. However, there will be specific charac- 
teristics that will differentiate the two groups from each 


other. 


1) The native youth will have significantly lower perceived 
opportunity, adjustment, and perceived assimilation than the 


non-native youth. 


2) The native youth will be significantly higher than the 


non-native youth in terms of alienation and discrimination. 


3) The degree of closeness of relationship between the native 
youth and their parents will be significantly higher than that 


between non-native youth and their parents. 


4) The two samples will not differ significantly in terms of. 
the following general personality items: desire for independence, 


and possession of a good sense of humor. 


5) The two samples will differ significantly in terms of: 
desire for recognition, ambition, acceptance of self, and 


conformity. 


General Hypotheses II: 


The perceived general needs and the realization of these needs 


for native students will not differ significantly from the 
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perceived general needs and realization of these needs for the 
non-native youth. However, there will be specific needs 
associated with differentiating personality characteristics for 


the two samples. 


Specifically: 


6) The perceptions of the adequacy of resources (educational 
and agency) to meet needs will be the same for the two school 


samples. 


7) The reasons considered for leaving school will be the same 


for the two samples. 


8) The extent and character of employment (summer and student) 


will be the same for the two samples. 


9) The amount of agency contact will be significantly different 


for the two samples (more in terms of the native youth sample). 


10) The educational goals and needs will be significantly differ- 


ent for the two samples. 


11) The part-time student occupations will not be significantly 


different for the two samples. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DATA ANALYSIS 


INTRODUCTION 
The data analysis will be carried out in two parts: 


PART I A descriptive analysis of the demographic and need 
concepts and variables; which includes the agency, 


education, employment, and social areas. 


PART II A. The testing of the a prtori descriptive hypotheses 
defined in Chapter III. 
B. The testing of the q priori statistical hypotheses 


as defined in Chapter III. 


This present chapter will describe the data analysis methods for 
each part. An analysis was separately carried out on some items for the 
transient native-youth samples. When the native youth and non-native 
youth samples were compared in terms of the hypotheses and objectives, only 


the native-youth student sample was used. 


Part: In Descriptive Analysis 
The descriptive analysis was carried out by a content analysis in 

terms of demographic variables and need concepts. The content analysis 
consisted of presenting the frequency of respondents that fit into certain 
response categories. Where applicable response categories oee not available, 
these responses were grouped into new categories. The object of setting up 
the response categories was an attempt to simplify and group responses into 
a meaningful structure. Through this analysis the needs of the native youth 


sample were inferred and compared to the needs of the non-native youth 
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control sample. The Kolmogorov-Smirnov two sample test was used to test 
for statistical significance of differences for2x3...2xn tables, 
and the chi? two sample test of significant differences was used for the 
2x 2 tables. This analysis of testing for significant differences is part 


of the statistical analysis specified by the statistical hypotheses (Part ity 


Part II - The Testing of A Priori Desciptive and Statistical Hypotheses 


For each sample (native transient and student, non-native and total 
student), variables that were initially thought to be measuring these 
concepts were isolated. Frequency distributions were run on the data to 
eliminate high non-response rate items and highly skewed data. These items 
were also consistently recoded to represent continuous dimensions from low 


to high, etc., and then intercorrelated (Pearson's r). 


A principal component analysis with an orthogonal (varimax) rotation 
computer program was then run on the separate samples in order to isolate 
2. A 
the proto-type factors. Then, the factor structures of the native and non- 


native student samples were compared to isolate the peculiar characteristics 


of each sample. 


The major utility of the component analysis was realized in reducing 
the large number of individual variables into statistically homogeneous 


3 : ; ; 
factors and corresponding indices. This defines component analysis as a data 


1 Seigel, S., Non-Parametric Statistics: For thé Behavioural Sciences, New 


Yorks. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., pp. 127-136, 1956. 
Blalock, H.M., Jr., 1960, Social Statistics, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., I 


Division of Educational Research Services factor analysis program, Fact0Ol. 


For a clear discussion of the factor analysis method, please refer to 


SPSS Manual, Statistical Package for the Social Sciences, Nie, N., D.H. 


Bent, and C.H. Hull, 1970, Toronto: “McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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reduction method, statistically combining the variables into components 
explaining the maximum of the variance or variation in the data. Harman 
(1967), a well known and accepted source on factor analysis, defines 
component analysis as: 

"An emperical method for the reduction of a 

large body of data so that a maximum of the 

variance is extracted. An important property 

of this method, insofar as the summarization 

of data is concerned, is that each component, 


in turn, makes a maximum contribution to the 
sum of the variances of the n variables." 


All the components present the correlations among the contributing variables 
to compose the variance extracted. The results of the component analysis 
are presented in Chapter VI, along with a description of the factors 


isolated for each sample. 


A factor-score program (Bartlett's method) was used to score each 
s o cz e Z e 2 
individual on the isolated factors. The correlation analysis (gamma 
correlations) using up to two control variables was used to test the 


descriptive and statistical hypothesis. 


The combination of descriptive and component (and accompanying 
statistical) analyses was used in an attempt to clarify the complexity of 
the data. The descriptive analysis will present simple observed relation- 
ships based on each separate variable, whereas the component analysis will 


present the latent structure relationships of combinations of variables 


(resulting in components). 


1 Harman, Harry H., 1967, Modern Factor Analysis, Chicago: The University oc 
Ghicaco.Press, p, 15. 


2 Program developed by Dale Burnett, Division of Educational Research Servic 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. The factor score formula is F=Z* (U**-2) 
*A* (INV) (A transpose)* (U**-2)%*A)) 
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CHAPTER V 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NATIVE YOUTH SAMPLE 


This chapter is concerned with presenting a demographic and 
descriptive analysis of the characteristics of the native youth sample. 
This analysis will then be compared to the ones ive youth sample, in 
terms of demographic, agency, education and employment characteristics. 
It is important to remember that this descriptive analysis must be 
evaluated in combination with the latent structure of the data analyzed 


by the component analysis in Chapters VI to VIII below. 


Demographic Characteristics 


meee ee ee ee ee nee ee cere ee me ee ee ee ee ee 


The following characteristics were isolated as peculiar to the native 
youth: 
i) mainly of metis native ancestry; Cree and Algonkian linguistic 
group, 
ii) behind in school grade and therefore more likely to be older 
than non-native classmates, 
iii) more likely to be in vocational, technical, business or 
commercial courses rather than matriculation, 
iv) more mobile than non-natives, 
v) more likely to come from other Alberta centres, then Saskatchewan 
or Manitoba, 
vi) less likely to be living with family, and more likely to be 
cared for by government means and agencies, 
vii) less likely to come from intact hones 
viii) more likely to come from larger families, and 


ix) if young native students, they are less likely to speak their 


native tongue. 
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Descriptive Agency Characteristics 
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This section contains a descriptive item and content analysis of 
various aspects of the respondents’ contact with service agencies. The 
agencies considered in this study have been divided into seven types: 

1) government agency 

2) private, volunteer, non-profit, native agency 

3) private, volunteer, non-profit, non-native agency 

4) private, non-volunteer, non-profit, non-native agency 

5) private, profit, non-native or native agency 


6) private, non-volunteer, non-profit, native agency 


7) unspecified 


The type of needs these agencies are assumed to be meeting define the 
focus of interest in this area, for example: employment agencies, social 
service agencies, social clubs, religious agencies, and auxiliary 


educational agencies. 


a) Contact with Employment Agencies 


The native youth samples have had much more contact with employ- 
ment agencies than the control non-native sample. Of the youth who 
contacted an employment agency for a job, a large majority of both 
native and non-native youth have contacted Canada Manpower and a small 
number of native youth have contacted The Indian Affairs Branch. Part 
of the explanation for the low percentage of contact with employment 
agencies in terms of the student samples is seen in the age and need 
factors, i.e. fewer students are looking for jobs than non-students. 

The majority of the contact with government agencies in terms of looking 


for employment, resulted in dissatisfaction and no jobs for both samples. 
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The contact with Canada Manpower was the most unfavorable. Half 
of the contacts with the Indian Affairs Branch were also unfavorable. 
There was minimal contact with other agencies, either native or 


non-native, in terms of specific employment needs. 


b) Family Contact with Agencies 


Also, a larger percentage of the native youths' families 
contacted agencies, as compared with the non-native youths' families. 
One of the major reasons for this may be the lower socio-economic 
status of fae native youth population, which was not measured here. 
Again, the major agencies contacted were government agencies, and 
the major dissatisfaction was stated in terms of Canada Manpower. 
The majority of the contact with the Departments of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, and Social Development resulted in the 
respondents' families being satisfied with the quality and quantity 
of service, and viewing the attitude of these agencies as at least 
"somewhat cooperative". The native youth family contact with other 
types. of agencies was minimal, i.e. Native Brotherhood Society, 
Salvation Army, Single Men's Hostel, etc.. The majority of the reported 
satisfaction with a non-governmental agency was with the Native Brother- 
hood Society. The majority of the few contacts made by non-native 
youths' families were made with Canada Manpower. The results of 
these contacts were inconclusive. The reactions to the quality and 
quantity of the service and the perceived attitude of the agency were 


almost equally favorable and unfavorable. 
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c) Friends' Contact with Agencies 


The analysis of the agencies contacted by the native youths' 
friends and the results, provided additional information about agency 
contact. The most unfavorable experience was in contact with Canada 
Manpower, while a sizeable percentage of the unfavorable experiences 
were also with the Departments of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 


ment, and Social Development. 


d) Respondent Contact with Agencies 


From the analysis of the data concerning the respondents' 
contact with agencies, the above conclusions were again confirmed. 
The most helpful agency type mentioned was government agencies. The 
two most frequently stated "most helpful agency" were the Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and the Department of Social 
Development. The most frequent reason why these two agencies were 
viewed as the most helpful was that the respondent got help. Canada 
Manpower, Single Men's Hostel, Y.W.C.A. and the Government of the 
Northwest Territories were also mentioned as most helpful agencies by 
more than one respondent, The contacts with agencies by the non- 
native control sample were minimal, thus reducing the usefulness of a 


comparison across samples. 


The most unfavorable experiences in terms of helpfulness, again 
occurred in contact with Canada Manpower, the Department of Social 
Development and the Single Men's Hostel. The majority of the native 
responses re Canada Manpower indicated that this agency's attitude is 


generally perceived as uncooperative. Some of the native youth also 
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viewed the Departments of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 


and Social Development as unfavorable. 


One third of the respondents who contacted the Single Men's 
Hostel also viewed it as uncooperative. The uncooperativeness of 
the agencies contacted was sometimes due to the respondents" native 
ancestry especially in terms of Canada Manpower and the Departments 
of Social Development, and Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 
The perceived attitudes of the agencies contacted by non-native 
youth for themselves were more favorable. However, again the non- 
native youth response rate and contact with agencies was minimal. 
Some (1/3 to 1/2) of the native youth who have contacted these 
agencies, would hesitate to go back. Some respondents stated that 
they would also hesitate to contact the following agencies: McDougall 


House, Metis Association of Alberta, and the Future Society. 


The majority of the native youth and non-native youth perceive 
the number of native agencies, the variety of services offered and 
the agencies in general as inadequate. This is especially true for 
those native youth who have contacted agencies versus those who have 
not contacted agencies. Also, the majority of the native youth perceive 
the native agencies as catering to their needs. However, the non-native 


youth do not see the agencies as catering to the needs of the people. 


The larger percentages of both the native and non-native youth 
have not contacted agencies because they have not had the need to. 
Three other frequently stated reasons for. no agency contact by the 


native youth were: they have no knowledge of agencies or services, their 
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mother or father always went, and they have heard the agencies and 
services are not useful. A few of the native youth respondents (12.0% 
to 32.6%) stated that they have contacted the Department of Social 


Development for help, money or counselling. 


One very interesting finding is the low amount of native youth 
contact with native agencies. The Department of Indian Affairs, 
especially set up for natives, is the most often contacted by natives. 
The other native agencies were minimally (1 to 3 contacts) contacted, 
i.e. Metis Rehabilitation Branch, Reserve Placement and Assistant, 
Native Friendship Centre, Mormon Placement Program, and the Native, and 
Metis Associations of Alberta. It may well be that the relative 
"newness" of the native-run agencies in part accounts for this lack 


of use. 


In conclusion, if a contact is made with an agency in terms of 
some need (money, counselling, general help, etc.) there is a strong 
possibility that this need will not be satisfied. There is an even 
greater likelihood that if a native youth has a specific need, he will 


not even approach an agency for help. 
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There are 143 native students, seven (4.9%) of whom are in atten- 
dance part time and 124 (86.7%) full-time eudent ats These native 


students vary from 11 to 23 years old, as compared to 11 to 19 years old 


1 The remaining 8.4% were non-responses. 
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for the non-native students. Also, the native youth tend to be 
older than their classmates. Both student samples come from compar- 
able types of schools (for example: public junior high) and schools 


similarly characterized by location in Edmonton. 


The following list is a summary of findings re educational 


characteristics: 


1) The native students (compared to the non-native students) 
seem to be as well adjusted to school in general, excluding 


their perceptions of guidance counsellors. 


2) Relatively more native students than non-native students 
have had contact with guidance counsellors. Also, native 
students do not view their contact with guidance counsellors 


as favorably as the non-native students do. 


3) Native students have significantly fewer non-native 
friends, as compared to non-native students (not controlling 
for other ethnicity of non-natives). The native students 


probably have many native friends as well. 


4) The native students seem equally adjusted (as compared 
to non-native students) in terms of: 


a) perceived trouble in making school friends 
b) perception of other students liking self 
c) liking of other students 

d) perception of teachers liking self 


e) liking of teachers 
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The statisically similar responses on these items suggest that 
the native and non-native students are equally adjusted in terms 
of the information interaction in the school milieu. The adjust- 
ment concepts will be further clarified in Chapters VII and VIII 


below. 


5) Both the native and non-native students view themselves as 


being in at least an "average" place in their schools. 


6) There were no significant differences between the native and 
non-native youth in their perceptions of their teachers' help- 
fulness and discrimination. Also, native youth do not perceive 
themselves as more unfairly treated by their teachers, as compared 


to non-native youth. 


7) The educational expectations and goals of the native students 
seem to be lower, as compared to the non-native students. This 
may be explained by the fact that the native students seem to 

a eee shorter range goals. The immediate native youth goal 
was grade 12, while the immediate non-native youth goal was post- 


secondary education. 


8) There were no statistically significant differences between the 
native and non-native students' liking of school subjects. The 
majority of both student samples like the subjects they are taking, 
and mainly like these subjects because of personal interest; 

mainly disliked some subjects because ee were too difficult; and 


liked and disliked the same subjects. However, native students 
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seemed more likely to prefer languages and math, while the non- 
native students preferred first math and then social studies, 


art, drama and physical education. 


9) The majority of native students do not perceive the subjects 
they are taking as difficult. In fact, the native students are 
less likely than the non-native students to perceive the subjects 


they are taking as difficult. 


10) The majority of native students perceive the subjects they 
are taking as useful, in order to find a job. This suggests that 
the native students perceive their subjects as useful in the 
applied rather than the academic sense, which is the same as the 


non-native students. 


11) Two reasons seem to differentiate (though not statistically) 
the two student samples in terms of reasons for leaving school. 
The native youth more often gave the following reasons: 

a) need to stay home and help, and 


b) too old for grade level 


Therefore, the descriptive item analysis in Chapter VII suggests 
that the native students: i) have less favorable experiences with 
guidance counsellors, ii) seem to be equally well adjusted to school in 
general and also to informal interaction within the school milieu, 

iii) don't perceive their teachers as discriminative, iv) have shorter 


range educational goals, v) have lower educational expectations and 


goals, vi) don't perceive their subjects as more difficult, useless or 
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irrelevant, as compared to the non-native students, and vii) seem to 
have slightly different circumstances that may prompt them to leave 
school. A more extensive analysis of the native student adjustment to 


school is presented in Chapters VII and VIII. 


Descriptive Employment Characteristics 
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The data analysis suggested that the transients (non-students) 
are most likely to be unemployed. If a native transient is employed, 
he is most likely to be employed part-time, at least relatively mobile 


in terms of length of time at a job, and an unskilled employee. 


The non-native students are more likely to be working than the 
native students. Both the native and non-native students are most 
likely to have construction (manual and farm), or babysitting jobs. 
The native students work on the average, more hours per week than the 
non-native students. Also, the majority of both student samples work 


afternoons or evenings only. 


The vast majority of all four samples (native, non-native, 
student and transient) like their present jobs but also deoieue 
better job. The analysis seems to suggest that the non-native youth have 
more security in their present jobs than the native youth. Also, the 
native youth seem to be more likely to hope to get a promotion within 
a certain job structure; while the non-native youth are more likely to 


perceive themselves as getting a better job (rather than a promotion). 
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Some of the major reasons for unemployment are the same for both 
native and non-native student samples; for example: i) too young, 
ii) can't find a job, and iii) attending school. The distinguishing 
reasons for unemployment between the two student samples were that more 
of the non-native youth had "to stay home and help" and comparatively 


more native youth gave "attending school" as a reason for unemployment. 


Summer employment was noticeably greater for the non-native as 
compared to the native students. There were noticeable (though not 
statistically significant) differences in the types of jobs the two 
samples had during the summer, with the non-native youth more likely 
having delivery jobs and the native youth more likely having babysitting 
and clerical jobs. The native youth also tended to work more hours 
per week, but for shorter periods. Some of these differences may be 
partly due to the relatively older age of the native youth sample as 


compared to the non natives. 


Most of the unemployed native youth did "nothing" during the 
summer, as compared to most of the non-native youth who travelled (this 


finding is restricted by a high non-response rate). 


The procedure for findings jobs is mainly the same for native 
and non-native students, however, a larger percentage of native stu- 
dents as compared to non-natives have found jobs through friends and 
want. ads in the paper. Both school samples tend to rely on more 
informal means of obtaining part-time jobs rather than approaching an 
agency. Native non-students are more likely to approach agencies 


because they are also more likely to be searching for full-time perma- 
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ment jobs. 


The majority of the native transients have trouble finding 
employment and therefore, view their employment needs as not being 
met. Also, the non-native students seem just as unlikely as the. 
native students to have their employment needs realized. One- 
quarter to one-third of the non-native and native students stated 
that they have trouble finding employment. Many of the others are 
not looking for employment because they are too young, are full- 


time students, or have no need to work. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE SOCIAL INFORMATION AND GENERAL SOCIAL SUMMARY FACTORS 


This chapter isolates general proto-type factors for the transient 
and student native samples, and then compares the factor structures of 
the native and non-native student samples. A component analysis of the 
combined student samples was also carried out, which defined the varia- 


bles used in the hypotheses tested in Chapters VII and VIII. 


Four specific types of discrimination were isolated for the 
native transient sample: 1) general social discrimination, 2) discrim- 
ination in terms of help from public services, 3) discrimination in 


personal interaction, and 4) discrimination in bars. 


Eight orthogonal factors were isolated for the native student 
sample. These factors defined the following areas: 1) general adjust- 
ment to school, 2) general personality, 3) general integration, 4) gen- 
eral discrimination, 5) general life outlook and adjustment, 6) adjust- 
ment to interpersonal interaction in school, 7) conformity to conventional 


norms and values, and 8) closeness of relationship with family. 


However, thirteen orthogonal factors were isolated for the compara- 
tive non-native sample. These factors defined the following areas: 
1) perception of adequacy of agency resources, 2) relationship with 
teacher, 3) general life outlook and adjustment, 4) trouble with help 
from public services (discrimination), 5) personal discrimination - perse- 
cution, 6) employment discrimination, 7) adjustment to interpersonal 


interaction in school, 8) trouble with service in public places, 9) liking 
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of school subjects, 10) confidence or closeness of relationship, 
11) perceived difficulty of school subjects, 12) assimilation, and 


13) personal alienation. 


A comparison of the native and non-native student factor struc- 
tures isolated both differences and similarities. The "employment 
discrimination" and "perceived difficulty of school subjects" factors 
were peculiar to the non-native sample. The "employment discrimination" 
factor may be one specific type of discrimination that corresponds to 
the general native student discrimination factor, whereas the "perceived 
difficulty of school subjects" factor may not be applicable to the 


native students. 


The general personality factor isolated for the native students 
was not present for the non-native students. This suggests that the 
personality structure of the native students was homogeneous enough to 
compose a common factor, whereas the non-native students possess more 


heterogeneous characteristics. 


The majority of the other general native student factors were also 
present for the non-native students in the form of a composite of two to 
four more specific factors. For example, the native student "general 
adjustment to school'' factor was found to be comparable to the non- 
native student factors of "liking of school subjects", and "relationship 
with teacher". A similar situation existed in terms of the "general 
discrimination or disadvantage" native student factor. This native 


student discrimination factor was similar to the four specific non-native 
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student factors of "perception of adequacy of agency resources", 
"trouble with help from public services", "personal discrimination", 

and ''desire to assimilate". This suggests that the native student 
adjustment to school and perception of being disadvantaged or dis- 
criminated against, implies their total reaction to the white social 
milieu and/or societal system, whereas the non-native students do not 
have comparable general and total reactions. The non-native students 
may react to their surroundings on a greater individual basis, which 
may be explained in part by their greater individual differences (for 
example: no readily apparent general personality factor). In other 
words, the native student adjustment and over-all reaction to white 
society is more general and homogeneous, whereas the non-native students 
react more to specific segments of their milieu. A very similar analysis 


was found in terms of the native student "general integration" factor. 


Another interesting finding was that a "personal alienation" 
factor was isolated for the non-natives, whereas this factor was included 
in the "general life outlook and adjustment" factor of the native students. 
This suggests that alienation may be a part of the native students’ 


general life outlook. 


The greatest similarity in the factor structures of the two samples 
was the identification of an "adjustment to interpersonal interaction in 


school" factor for both student samples. 
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The following orthogonal factors were isolated for the combined 
student samples: 1) relationship with teacher, 2) trouble with help 
from public services, 3) perception of adequacy of agency resources, 

4) personal discrimination or persecution, 5) closeness of relationship 
with family, 6) no trouble with service in public places, 7) general 
life outlook and adjustment, 8) general non-adjustment to school, 

9) employment discrimination, 10) non-conformity to conventional 

norms, 11) family non-intactness, 12) ambition, 13) perceived discrimin- 
ation of Edmontonians, 14) general non-integration, 15) personal 
alienation, 16) perceived assimilation, 17) liking of school subjects, 
18) non-adjustment to interpersonal relations in school, 19) general 


discrimination and disadvantage, and 20) perceived opportunity. 


The factors were used when possible, to define the variables in 


the descriptive and statistical hypotheses, to be presented below. 


The need structure of the native youth was found to be statisti- 
cally different from the non-native youth need structure. The native 
youth were more likely than the non-native youth to need independence, 
recognition from others, and having friends around; whereas cas non- 
native youth were more likely (than the natives) to need some basic 
goods in life, money, help when in trouble, company; and most signi- 


ficantly, emotional support and release of tension. 
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CHAPTER VII 


DESCRIPTIVE HYPOTHESES 
INTRODUCTION 


The descriptive hypotheses are summary statements based on the 
need concepts (agency, education, employment and social information). 
The testing of the descriptive hypotheses will summarize and clarify 
the findings suggested by the descriptive analyses of Chapters V and 


Vi; 


The descriptive hypotheses state the expected relationships and 
the strength of these relationships, however no causal inferences 
will be made. Again, these hypotheses refer only to the student 
samples, controlling for ethnicity. It is suggested that if an 
original relationship found for the total sample is strengthened for 
the native student sample (controlling for ethnicity), this original 
relationship is partially explained by ethnicity. In other words, 
the relationships hypothesized may or may not be peculiar to the 
native sample. Age was also controlled for in the testing of these 
hypotheses. However, the sample size for the native youth produced 
many tables with zero cells, which makes the statistics obtained 
unreliable. Where there were no zero cells in the tables, the 
analysis controlling for age did not add to the interpretation of 


the data. 


A list of the findings in testing the descriptive hypotheses, 


while controlling for native ancestry, is presented below: 
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1) The perception of adequacy of resources to meet needs (educa- 
tional and agency) were not found to be related to adjustment for 
the total student samples. However, for the native student (but 
not the non-native student) sample, the perception of adequacy of 
agency resources to meet needs is moderately related to adjust- 


ment to school and vice versa. 


2) The perception of adequacy of resources (both educational 
and agency) to meet needs was found to be moderately and negatively 


related to the unhappiness of youth (both native and non-native). 


3) The moderate and positive relationship found between close- 
ness of relationship to family and general adjustment for both 
youth samples, is explained by the strong relationship of these 
variables for the native youth sample only. The strong and 
positive relationship between closeness of relationship to family 
and general adjustment is peculiar to the native students. However, 
no relationship was found between closeness of relationship to 


family and general non-adjustment to school, for either sample. 


4) No relationship was found between summer one ee and 
perceived adequacy of resources for both youth samples. When 
native ancestry was controlled for, only a small positive rela- 
tionship was found between summer unemployment and perceived 
adequacy of educational resources for the native youth, and this 


relationship was not in the direction hypothesized. 
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5) No relationship was found between perceived opportunity and 
alienation, or between perceived opportunity and discrimination, 
when tested across the youth samples. However, when native 
ancestry was controlled for, a moderate and negative relation- 
ship was found between one type of non-discrimination (trouble 
with service in public places) and perceived opportunity for the 
native youth only. This relationship describes a situation 


peculiar to the native youth. 


6) Certain personality characteristics were found to be 
related to the adjustment of two separate samples: 


a) the native students who are generally adjusted to 
society are more likely to have a desire for indepen- 
dence, ambition and possess a good sense of humor. This 
suggests that the native students who have adjusted to 
society seem to have gained in individuality and/or 
initiative. 


b) The native students who are generally non-adjusted 
to school are slightly more likely to have had exper- 
ience of‘ close interpersonal relationships. 


This may suggest that native students who have adjusted 
to school, may be using the scholastic experience as a 
substitute for the close interpersonal relationships 
that they lack (either in or outside the home). 


c) The native students who are not adjusted to inter- 
personal relations in school are less likely to have a 
desire to achieve recognition, ambition, and a good 

sense of humor. These students are also less likely to 
accept themselves. This suggests that the students who 
have adjusted well into the school social milieu, have 
not only accepted themselves, but have also been 

accepted by their peers, and those who have not adjusted 
well into the school social milieu have not been accepted 
by others or themselves. 


d) The non-native students who are generally adjusted 
to school are also more likely to have high ambition, a 
perception of conformity and a desire for independence. 


ihe ae 


These findings define the characteristics of the adjusted native 
and non-native students as generally different. The characteristics 
of native youth who have adjusted to society seem to indicate that they 
have also integrated well into the system. In the process of adjustment 
and possibily integration, the native youth seem to have gained in 
their individuality and initiative. Also, the adjustment to school in 
general is seen as an attempt to fill the interaction gap, whereas the 
adjustment to interpersonal relations in school is seen as a process of 


integration into the school's social milieu. 


7) No relationship was found between non-intactness of home 
and adjustment for the total youth samples. However, it was 
also found that the native students who have non-intact homes 
are more likely to be non-adjusted to school in general. It 
was also found that non-intactness of home was related to 

poor interpersonal relations in the school for the non-native 


students. 


It is pointed out here that intactness of home does not necessar- 
ily mean that the youth is experiencing close interpersonal relationships 
within the home. Intactness of home describes the physical characteristics 
of the home while the presence of interpersonal relationships describes 


the quality of the relationship within the home. 


The conclusions and implications re this analysis are presented 


in Chapter IX below. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


STATISTICAL HYPOTHESES 


Two general statistical hypotheses were suggested to define the 
peculiarity of the native student needs and characteristics in terms 


of the non-native sample. These two hypotheses were: 


General Hypothesis I: The general personality characteristics of 
native youth will not differ significantly from the general personal 
characteristics of the non-native youth. However, there will be 


specific characteristics that will differentiate the two groups from 


each other. 


General Hypothesis II: The perceived general needs and the realiza- 
tion of these needs for native students, will not differ significantly 
from the perceived general needs and the realization of these needs 
for non-native youth. However, there will be different specific needs 
associated with differentiating personality characteristics for the 


two samples. 


These general hypotheses were indirectly analyzed by testing the 
specific hypotheses outlined under each general hypothesis. The Chi- 
square Ges two sample test for significant differences was used to 
test the specific hypotheses outlined below. Therefore, the personal 
characteristics and needs of the native sample and the statistical 
differences between the native and non-native samples were defined. As 
pointed out in Chapter VII, controlling for age was not consistently 


possible because of the large number of zero cells. 
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The concepts outlined in the statistical hypotheses were 
measured by using the factors isolated for the total samples 
where possible. Otherwise the analysis on relevant items from 


Chapters V and VI was used to test the hypotheses. 


A list of the findings in testing the specific statistical 
hypotheses under General Hypothesis I, and thus defining the pecul- 


iarity of the native student characteristics, is presented below: 


1) The native youth were found to have significantly lower 


perceived opportunity, than the non-native youth. 


2) The native youth were found to have significantly lower 
general adjustment to school, and adjustment to interpersonal 
relations in school, than the non-native youth. There were no 
significant differences in general adjustment to society for the 


two samples. 


3) The native youth were found to have significantly higher 


perceived assimilation than the non-native youth. 


4) The native youth were found to be significantly higher in 


terms of the following five types of perceived discrimination: 


a) trouble with help from public services 
b) personal discrimination or persecution 
c) employment discrimination 

d) perceived discrimination of Edmontonians 


e) trouble with service in public places 
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5) There was no significant difference in the amount of general 


perceived discrimination for the two samples. 


6) The native students have a significantly higher degree of 
closeness of relationship with their parents, as compared to the 


non-native youth. 


7) The native students have a much stronger desire for indepen- 
dence than the non-natives, but the samples are not significantly 


different in terms of possession of a good sense of humor. 


8) The native students were found to have a stronger desire for 
recognition, and a higher degree of acceptance of self, as 


compared to the non-natives. 


9) There were no significant differences in the amount of 


ambition and conformity for the two samples. 


These findings reflect directly on the General Hypothesis I. 
The general personality characteristics that were the same for the 


two samples were: 


i) general discrimination 
ii) possession of a good sense of humor 
iii) ambition 


iv) conformity 


The specific characteristics that define the native student 


sample were: 


i) lower perceived opportunity 


ii) lower general adjustment to society (not statistically 
significant) 
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iii) lower general adjustment to school 
iv) lower adjustment to interpersonal relations in school 
v) higher perceived assimilation 
vi) higher perceived discrimination with help from public 
services, personal interactions, interactions with 


Edmontonians, and employment 


vii) more trouble with service in public places, than non- 
natives 


viii) higher degree of closeness of relationship with parents 
ix) stronger desire for independence 
x) stronger desire for recognition 


xi) higher degree of acceptance of self 


The above characteristics are directly related to the discussion 
of the native youth needs, presented below. The findings summarized 


below refer directly back to General Hypothesis II. 


1) A significantly higher proportion of the native students perceive 
the agency resources as adequate compared to the non-natives. However, 


the majority of both samples view these agencies as inadequate. 


2) There were no significant differences between the two samples in 
terms of perception of adequacy of educational resources (liking of 


school subjects). 


3) There were no significant differences between the two samples re 
reasons considered for leaving school. However, the native youth gave 
the Fallowine reasons more frequently than the Pon ne eee thus 
defining reasons peculiar to the native students: "the need to stay 


home and help", and "the characteristic of being too old for their 


grade level". 
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4) Non-native students are more likely to be employed during the 
summer (and during the school year) than the native students. When 
the native students were working they tended to work more hours per 


week, but for shorter periods. 


5) The native students have had significantly more contact with 


agencies than the non-native students. 


6) The native students have significantly lower educational expec- 
tations and goals, as compared to the non-native student. The 
larger percentage of native students than non-natives held further 
education as their immediate educational goal. This suggested that 
the native students formulate not necessarily lower, but shorter 


range educational goals than the non-natives. 


7) The part-time occupations of the two student samples were not 
significantly different. However, the native students were slightly 
more likely to have construction or manual labor jobs, while the 


non-native students were more likely to have babysitting or delivery 


jobs. 


In summary, the general educational resources are seen as 
equally adequate, whereas the native youth perceive the agency resources 
as more adequate than the non-natives. The employment needs of the 
native students are not as likely to be met as those of the non-natives, 


because the natives are more likely to be unemployed. 
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The native students tend to be required to stay home and help 
more than non-natives, and tend to be older than their classmates, 
which defines two specific problem areas of the native students. 

The native students may need special attention to keep them in 
school (economic support) and to keep them up with their classmates 
(scholastic support). The native students also have shorter range 
educational goals, which is linked to their lower perceived oppor- 
tunity, discrepancy between goals and means, and their perceptions 

of others' expectations (self-fulfilling prophecy). This may suggest 
another special area of educational needs, which are peculiar to the 
native students. These findings and implications will be further 


discussed in the next chapter, Chapter IX. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
INTRODUCTION 


This chapter will contain a summary of the findings based on 
the descriptive and statistical hypotheses (Chapters VII and VIII), 


in combination with the descriptive analyses in Chapter V and VI. 


The descriptive findings re the native youth transients will 
be presented separately in the demographic, agency, employment and 


social information categories at the end of this chapter. 


A. Summary and Interpretation re Descriptive Hypotheses 
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The perceived adequacy of the resources to meet needs was 
found to be moderately related to adjustment. Specifically, the 
perceived adequacy of agency resources is moderately and negatively 
related to general non-adjustment to school. This suggests that, 
along with the fact that the agency and educational resources are 
perceived as inadequate (by both samples), this is only related to 
native youth adjustment to school. The perception of Iaddquady 
of resources is also related to the unhappiness of the youth (both 
native and non-native). Specifically, for the native students, the 
inadequacy of agency resources is related to unhappiness. It 
cannot be stated what causes what, i.e. whether the perception of 


inadequacy causes unhappiness or vice versa. 
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It was also found that the native students who had a close 
relationship to their families were also more likely to be generally 
adjusted to society considering the characteristics of the native 
youth who are adjusted to society (i.e. possession of ambition, sense 
of humor, and desire to achieve recognition), this greater probability 
of having a close relationship to family further defines these youth as 


conforming and generally "well adjusted". 


No meaningful relationship was found between summer employment 
and perceived adequacy of resources for the native youth, which may 
suggest that the fact of employment is not important or related to 


the youths' perception of adequacy of resources to meet their needs. 


It was also found for the native youth, that perceived opportunity 
was negatively related to one type of non-discrimination (i.e. no 
trouble with service in public places). This suggests that native 
youth who have low perceived opportunity are nevertheless not likely 
to feel discriminated against in public places. This also may suggest 
that for the native youth, this type of discrimination may not be 


important in terms of effect on perceived opportunity, or vice versa. 


Specific personality characteristics of adjusted native and non- 
native students were also defined. As suggested above, the native youth 
who have adjusted to society also seem to have integrated into general 
society, and in the process gained in terms of individuality and initia- 
tive. The adjustment to school in general dacs to be an attempt to 
make up for the lack of rewarding interpersonal relations, not necessarily 


interpersonal relations in school. 
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The adjustment into the school social milieu seems to be related 
to positive characteristics, and also possibly integration. This 
suggests that the adjustment to society seems to preserve the individ- 
uality and initiative of the native youth, which suggests integration 


rather than assimilation. 


It was also found that the native youth who were adjusted to 
school in general were more likely to come from non-intact homes 
(meaning physically non-intact). This suggests that the factor of 
intactness of home may help predict adjustment to school for the 


native students. 


The descriptive analysis re native youth adjustment to school 
suggested that the native students seemed as equally adjusted to 
school and the school milieu as the non-native students; whereas in 
the statistical analysis, the native students were portrayed as signi- 
ficantly less likely aps be adjusted to school in general and to the 
interpersonal relations in school. The major reason for this was that 
the descriptive analysis treated each variable that measured adjustment 
separately. The component analysis isolated adjustment factors by 
combining variables that were statistically related for the entire 
samples and each individual was scored on these factors. The descrip- 
tive analysis of each separate variable did not get at the complex 
relationships defined by the component analysis. The descriptive 
analysis tends to present simple observed aedctiiansthno., whereas the 
component analysis presents underlying latent structure relationships 


of variance. The summary relationships found in the statistical 
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analysis were not initially apparent in the descriptive analysis. The 
component analysis (and the testing of the accompanying statistical 
hypotheses) added clarity by combining the individual variables, and 
therefore more confidence is placed on the statistical analysis than 


on the initial descriptive analysis. 


B. Summary and Interpretation re Statistical Hypotheses 
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The finding that the native youth are more likely to perceive 
themselves as assimilated into society is not what was hypothesized. 
Since the native youth have lower perceived opportunity and lower 
adjustment to society than the non-native youth, they may also have 
acquired a defeatist or "so what" attitude to this situation, and 


therefore also perceive themselves as more assimilated. 


The finding that the native youth were more likely to perceive 
themselves as discriminated against in interaction with public help 
services (agencies), in public places (stores, bus depots), in personal 
interaction, in employment situations, and in interaction with the 
general public, was in agreement with what was hypothesized. Also, the 
higher perceived discrimination of the native youth is in correspondence 


with their low perceived opportunity. 


The finding that the native youth had a higher degree of closeness 
of relationship to parents than the non-native youth suggests that the 
nuclear family ties are closer for native fainidi than for non-native 
families. This is in accord with the theoretical expectations outlined 


® 


in Chapter II. 
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The finding that the native students have a stronger desire for 
independence is in correspondence with the literature review. It 
was suggested earlier (Hawthorn, 1966 - see Chapter III), that native 
children are brought up to be more independent, which is confirmed here. 
The native people are reputed to be more likely to have a good sense of 


humor than non-natives, however, this was not confirmed here. 


The finding that native students have a stronger desire for 
recognition may be related to their strong desire for independence. 
The higher degree of acceptance of self is not what was hypothesized. 
It was suggested (Hawthorn, Wintrob) that the major problem of native 
youth was their search for identity, and the possession of an identity 
conflict. However, the results suggest that the native youth have less 
trouble accepting themselves than the non-natives. This suggests that 
theorized identity conflict and search for identity may not be peculiar 


to native youth, but may apply to all youth. 


The finding that there were no significant differences in the 
amount of ambition between the two samples, contradicts Hawthorn's 
suggestion that lower perceived opportunity will result in diminished 
motivation. The amount of ambition (desire to master some skill) was 


equally high for both samples. 


These findings suggest the different social, psychological and 
emotional characteristics of the native youth, and confirm General 


Hypothesis I. 
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The findings on the perceived adequacy of resources suggest 
that the educational needs of the native youth and non-native 


youth are being met equally well. The needs to be realized by 


service agencies were just as likely to be perceived as not met by 
the non-natives as the native students. This suggests that if the 
native youth have needs that are not being met, it is just as likely 
that if the non-native students have similar needs, these needs are 
also not being met. The inadequacy of service agencies is not 
relevant to the native youth situation alone, but is more important 


to them individually because the native youth have had more contact 


with service agencies. 


The finding that the native youth more frequently gave "the need 
to stay home and help" and "the characteristic of being too old for 
their grade level" responses as reasons for considering leaving school, 
defines the plight of the native student. The native students are pice 
likely to be of ae cee rionte status, and therefore, more 
likely to be required to help out at home. Also, the native students 
are more likely to start school late and drop behind their classmates, 
because of their cultural and social disadvantage in the white middle- 


class school system. 


The finding that the summer and part-time employment of the two 
samples was not the same, with the native youth less likely to be 
venpiored. suggests that either the native pendence are less employable 
or have less desire to work. However, when the respondents were asked 


why they were unemployed, the two samples gave the same reasons: too 
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young and/or attending school. Therefore, this would suggest that the 
native students are less likely to be employed during school or in the 


summer, because they have less desire to work. 


The finding that the native students have had more contact with 
service agencies than the non-native students, suggests that the native 
students have had more need to contact agencies. This may be explained 
in part by their suggested lower socio-economic status. When the 
respondents were asked why they had not contacted agencies, significantly 


more non-natives gave "no need to" as a reason than native students. 


The finding that the native students have significantly lower 
and/or shorter range educational goals than the non-native students 
suggests that this may also be related to the native students" lower 
perceived opportunity. The native students may hold the same long- 
range educational goals as the non-native students, but realistically 
they expect to achieve more easily accessible goals. This is directly 
related to the idea of perceived discrepancy between goals and means, 
and also the self-fulfilling prophecy. The native student may be 
perceiving his important others (teachers, parents, peers) as not 
expecting him to go beyond grade 10 or 12, and therefore he himself 
does not expect to go beyond these grades either (Cooley, Videbeck, 
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1 See Chapter II. 
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NATIVE TRANSIENT YOUTH 


1% Demographic Characteristics 
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The following list defines the demographic characteristics of 


the native transient youth: 


a) The majority of the native transients are in the age bracket of 


20 to 25 years old. 


b) The majority of the native transients have come from other Alberta 


centres, then Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


c) The transients are usually living with friends, in an institution 
or home, in a hostel, or alone. Only one-third are living with parents 


or relatives. 


d) Less than 10% of the transients are from an intact home (contain- 


ing both a mother and a father). 


e) The majority of the native transient youth were Metis, of Cree 


and mixed Cree ancestry and of Algonkian linguistic group. 


f) The majority of the native transients speak their native tongue. 
This may be explained by the fact that these native youth have come 
from less urbanized centers (many possibly from reserves), where the 


people are more likely to speak their native tongue. 


2. Agency Information 


The majority (approximately two-thirds) of the native transient 
sample have contacted employment agencies, while approximately only 


10% of the native students have contacted employment agencies. 
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Three-quarters of the transient contacts have been with Canada 
Manpower. This suggests that of the transients who have contacted 
an employment agency for a job, a strong majority have contacted 
Canada Manpower, a small number have contacted the Indian Affairs 
Department, while only a minimal number have contacted other agencies. 
The other results of native transient contact with agencies is the 
same as that reported for native students in the section above, i.e. 
in summary, majorally unsatisfactory. This unsatisfactory result 
on contact with service agencies becomes even more relevant for the 
native Beenie than for the native students, because of the 


transients much greater contact with agencies. 


3. Employment Information 


The descriptive data analysis suggested that the transients 
were most likely to be unemployed. If a native transient was employed, 
he was likely to be employed part time, more mobile than average in 
terms of length of time at a job, and an unskilled employee. The 
vast majority of the transients like their present jobs but also 
desire a better job. The major reasons for unemployment were: i) 
can't find a job, ii) lack of education, iii) discrimination and 
prejudice, and/or iv) no transportation. These reasons are completely 
different from those given by the school samples, and the main reason 


for this was that the transients were older and therefore more employable. 
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The native transients were more likely than the student samples 
to approach agencies, look at want ads in the paper, and/or look 
around for jobs themselves. This can be explained in that the native 
transients were also more likely than the student nies to be 


searching for full-time permanent jobs. 


The majority of the native, transients have trouble finding employ- 
ment, and therefore, view their employment needs as not being met. It 
is important to note that the employment needs of the native transients 
are different’ from the native students. Since the native transients 
are more likely to be looking for employment and they are equally as 
dissatisfied as the students in not having their needs met, the employ- 
ment needs of the native transients are more important than the 


students' needs. 


4. Social Information 


Four specific types of discrimination were isolated for the 
native transient sample by a component analysis. The factors were: 
i) general social discrimination, ii) discrimination in terms of help 
from public services, iii) discrimination in personal interaction, 


and iv) discrimination in bars. 


This analysis suggested that discrimination is a very relevant 
concern for the native transients in terms of the interaction in all 


spheres of their lives. 
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CHAPTER X 


IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter contains a list of recommendations offered by the 
researcher as possible general resolutions to the situation defined. 
These recommendations are directly derived from the data analysis. 
Considering the limitations of the study and therefore, the possible 
misinterpretation of the findings, these recommendations are 
suggested as guidelines for the policy and decision makers. Very 
broadly, it ta suggested that there are native youth characteristics 
and needs specific to them. However, the resources present to meet 
these needs are as inadequate for the total youth population as they 
are for the native youth population. Therefore, in recommending 
changes in the system for native youth, some of these changes apply 
not only to the native youth, but also the entire youth population 


of Edmonton. 


Based on the clear coneluston that the native youth fhe spectfte 
identtfiable characteristics and corresponding needs, it ts generally 
recommended that these characteristtes and accompanying needs be 
finally realized in planning programs to meet these needs. It ts also 
generally recommended that tf new resources are set up to meet the 
tdentifted needs of the native youth (or a re-organtzattion of present 
resources ts tmplemented), that these resources be facilitated through 
nattve resources and personnel. This differentiates the recommended 


action of resources implemented by the native people themselves, from 
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the action of implementing resources by non-natives for natives. 
The specific recommendations based on the agency, education, employ- 


ment and social (including psychological) areas are presented below. 


Recommendations Related to Agency Data 


According to both recorded youth experience and youth percep- 
tions, it can clearly and definitely be concluded that the majority 
of the service agencies existing to help the youth in the city are 
not adequate. The native youth have had much more contact with 
these agencies, especially native transients, and therefore also 
seem more likely to need the services offered by these agencies. It 
is also important to note that the problems of inadequate agency 
resources and unsatisfactory results on contact with agencies, are 
especially relevant to the native transients. A list of the agencies 
that the native youth perceive as inadequate and have had unfavorable 
experiences with is presented in Chapter V, along with a list of 
favorably perceived agencies. Some suggestions of why these agencies 
are perceived as inadequate and unfavorable are also presented. On 
this basis, it is suggested that the inadequacy of agency resources 


is most relevant to the native youth. 


Therefore, tt ts recommended that the agenctes helptng the 
native youth, and youth in general, should be closely examined in 
terms of thetr objectives and operating poltetes. It is possible 


that these agencies were not meant to help youth in the areas they 
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have sought help, and in this case tt ts recommended that a new 
organization of extsting agencies or the setting up of a totally 


new agency or agencies may be necessary. 


It became evident throughout the research, that the native 
youth were more likely to contact well-known government agencies 
not set up to deal with native youth problems and needs, which have 
been demonstrated to be different in certain aspects from non- 
native youth needs. Therefore, tt ts also recommended that more 
adequate informatton about existing agenctes and the help they offer 


should be readily avatlable to all youth. 


This may define the function of a central office, which 
could develop, organize, advertise and supervise agencies to meet 
the needs of the native (and non-native) youth. It is also recom- 
mended that competent native resources be more adequately tmplemented 


into the service agency program for native youth. 


Since it was found that there is a moderate, but existant, 
relationship (not necessarily causal) between adjustment to school 
and perception of adequacy of agency resources; and happiness and 
perception of adequacy of agency resources, this further defines the 


importance of having adequate resources available. 
Recommendations Related to Education Data 


According to the data analysis carried out in this area, it can 
be clearly seen that some native youth have particular problems 


related to their education. These problems arise because of the native 
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students' possibly later start in school, higher perceived discrim- 
ination, lower perceived opportunity, and other conditions that 
could cause them to be or become disadvantaged in the school system. 
In fact, part of the problem that native youth have within the 
school system may be due to their lower socio-economic status and 
possible accompanying disadvantages. This of course also effects 
their adjustment to the general school system and school milieu, 
which was found to be lower for the native students (based on the 
statistical analysis of factors). However, most of the native 
students also like their subjects, don't perceive their subjects 

as difficult, and enjoy the school interaction (based on the 
descriptive eakrversy Therefore, this suggests that some native 
students have special educational needs that are a result of their 
individual characteristics and circumstances. However, there is 

no evidence that the present educational curriculum and system 


cannot handle and resolve these special problems and needs. 


Therefore, tn order to help cope wtth thts sttuatton, tt ts 
recommended that special attention should be given to the needs (and 
related aptttudes) of all students within the present educational 
system, and espectally to the native youth. The fact that the 
native youth have lower perceived opportunity, lower adjustment to 
school and higher perceived discrimination, suggests that in order 
for these youth to gain the most out of their educational program, 

1 As mentioned above, the descriptive analysis presents the simple 
observable relationships, whereas the component and statistical 


analysis present the latent structure relationships that clarify 
the complexity of the data. 
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they must be made more susceptible and ready to succeed. 


It ts also recommended then that an educational program should 
be selected to fit the needs, goals and capabilities of the native 
youth. Once the program has been selected, the students should be 


made to feel that they wtll succeed and will attain what they strive 


for. 


Again, since the major problems with the native youth educational 
situation are their low perceived opportunity and short-range goals, 
this may suggest an extensive counselling (or similarly oriented) 
service connected with the education of native youth. Considering the 
unsatisfactory reaction of the nattve youth to thetr contact wtth 
school counsellors, tt ts also recommended that the present counsel- 
ling program in the schools be carefully analyzed and modified to help 
the native youth more adequately, posstbly tmplementing native 


resources in thts program. 


As suggested in Chapter VII, adjustment to school in general is 
negatively related to possession of close interpersonal relations. 
However, no relationship was found between closeness of relationship 
to family and general non-adjustment to school (Chapter VII). It is 
suggested that in some cases the school and home may have been working 
in opposition to each other as socializing forces. It was also found 
that the adjustment to school in general and physical intactness of 


home (presence of both a mother and father), were related. Therefore, 
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this finding also points to the importance of the home situation and 
characteristics as affecting youth adjustment to school. The 
finding that the closeness of relationship to parents of the natives 
was higher than the closeness of relationship to parents of the non- 
native youth even compounds the importance of the family in the 
native youth success and adjustment to school. Therefore, it is 
recommended that one method to help resolve thts sttuatton could be 
a program giving spectal attention to having the home and education 
systems working tn correspondence wtth each other. This suggests an 
extensive apeme nora program, integrating the parents and school 
system, which may again be coordinated and supervised by a central 
organization. In this manner, both the parents and school will be 
made to realize the importance of their mutual cooperation in the 


education of native youth. 


Recommendations Related to Employment Data 


Even though the native and non-native students can be seen to 
have equal difficulty finding employment, it is clearly evident 
from the data analysis that the native youth have peculiar employ- 
ment characteristics: less likely to be working, slightly different 
student occupations, low socio-economic transient occupations, less 
security on the job, less perceived opportunity of getting a better 
job rather than a promotion, less employment stability (shorter stay 
at one job), and less desire to be working tion che native students 
as compared to the non-native students). Therefore, tt is recommended 


that one posstble way that the employment needs of all the Edmonton 
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youth may be met ts by a spectal centrally organized youth place- 
ment agency, with spectal attention given to nattve youth by part 


of the agency. 


The native transients have the most trouble finding employment, 
partly because they are looking for more permanent jobs than the 
students and are not well qualified to be hired on a permanent basis. 
The major reasons why the transients are unemployed also suggest 
the need for a more centrally organized and advertised youth employ- 
ment agency and a re-training or education centre. Therefore, it ts 
recommended that a re-traintng and re-education program should be 
set up tn combination with the youth placement agency to help satisfy 
some of the employment needs of native students and transtents, and 
similarly characterized rectptents. It ts also recommended that the 
re-training and re-education program could contain a counselling 
funetton that can deal wtth the low perceived opportuntty of nattve 
youth; for wtthout a change in attitude and perception, education and 
tratning would be of little utility. Of course, in order for the 
perceived opportuntty of the nattve youth to change, the circumstances 
that influence thts perception must also change. Therefore, tt is 
also suggested that a re-education program for the employers and also 
the general publte (tn terms of nattve youth capabtlittes and goals) 


could help resolve the problem. 
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Recommendations Related to Social Data 


The differentiating characteristics of the native youth sample 


were. 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 
vi) 
vii) 
viii) 
ix) 
x) 


xi) 


xit) 


higher perceived discrimination: in employment, in public 
places, in contact with public help services, in inter- 
personal relations, and in interaction with the general 
public (and also possible higher sensitivity) 

lower perceived opportunity 


higher general non-adjustment to school and non-adjustment 
to interpersonal relations in school 


more general reactions to society, and thus more homogeneous 
(versus individual) characteristics than the non-native 
population 

greater perceived assimilation into society 

greater desire for independence 

greater desire for recognition from others 

greater desire to have friends around 

higher degree of close relationships to family (parents) 


higher degree of self-acceptance 


less likely to come from intact homes, and more likely to 
come from larger families, and 


higher residence mobility 


It was suggested that many of the areas in which the needs of 


the native youth are not adequately realized, the needs of the non- 


native youth are also not adequately realized. 


However, it can be 


seen that the characteristics and corresponding need structure within 


these areas are different for the native students and transients, 


from the non-natives. 


Therefore, tt ts recommended that spectal 


attentton should be gtven to the nattve youth charactertstics that 
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differentiate them from non-native youth, tn setting up programmes 


and services to meet thetr needs. 


‘The finding that the native youth have less need for "emotional 
support" and "release of tension" than the non-native youth suggests 
that the personal help the native youth may need is of a different 
kind than that needed by the non-native youth. The native youth are 
more likely to perceive their needs as desire for independence, 
recognition from others, and having friends around. These findings 
are in direct correspondence with the findings that native youth are 
more likely to have lower perceived opportunity and higher perceived 
discrimination than non-natives. The socio-economic, ethnic, and 
cultural situation of the native youth seems to have formed a native 
personality and wenbotce that is in opposition to the general 
societal system. It may be the conflict between the native youth 
situation and their perception of their surroundings that produces 
the unfavorable characteristics of low perceived opportunity, non- 
adjustment, etc.. Therefore, it ts recommended that an educattonal 
and actton program be implemented to fit the native youth into a 


compatable and desirable position within soctety. 


IN SUMMARY, IT IS NOT ONLY THE NATIVE YOUTH PROGRAMS, RESOURCES, 
AND MILIEU THAT MUST CHANGE, BUT A CORRESPONDING CHANGE MUST ALSO BE 


ACCOMPANIED IN THE NATIVE YOUTH THEMSELVES. 
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